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ABSTRACT 

The literature reviewed here indicates that all 
environments are occasions for learning and that the open plan 
approach to school design can best provide for fluid interaction 
between the child and his physical surroundings. The idea of 
enhancing a learning process through enhancing the physical 
environment is not new. What is new, however ^ is an increasing 
awareness of the extent to which individual differences among 
children relate to the ways, in which they learn in any given 
environment. Accordingly ^ writers more often seek to offer 
architectural suggestions and to explicate educational rationales 
than to offer guaranteed solutions and philosophies. Topics covered 
in this review include vitalizing the environment^ realizing the 
concept, planning and standards, resources, and bibliographies. 
Twenty of the cited documents are available from EDRS. (Author) 
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Gradually it has become apparent that day cave ser\'ices offer 
an unparalleled opportunity to do two humane and profitable 
things at one time: (1) release many women from child care 
responsibilities so that they can work» improve their standards 
of living, and, in many cases, go off "relief"; and (2) at the same 
time provide their children with better care and greater oppor- 
tunities for growth than they could receive in their homes. 

Waligiira and others (1971) 



It is now acknowledged that prcprimary learning programs 
can contribute significantly to preparing children for entrance 
into elementary school. The success, during the last decade, 
of Head Start and related programs for the very young 
proved that early preparation of the economically and cul- 
turally disadvantaged and the physically or mentally handi- 
capped can greatly assist such children in realizing their 
maximum educational potential. Today, educators and 
parents are beginning to plan preschool learning centers to 
sei*ve all children. What was experimentation in the 1960s 
is becoming method and conviction in the 1970s. 

This new appreciation for the learning potential of the 
very young is indicated in the use of public and private funds 
for a wide variety of programs. Successful early learning 
is now occurring in renovated horhes, storefronts, and ware- 
houses, as well as in classrooms and buildings especially 
designed for preschool children. The diversity of programs 
and facilities for prcprimary learning is characteristic of the 
plurality of American so^ety and of the contemporary 
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c'ciacalor's desire to lucci the diverse needs of every segment of our s(»eiely. 

Reeenl lilenilure on early childhood facilities snj^j^ests that all environments are occasions 
for learning and that the open plan approach to school design can l)est provide for finid 
interaction between the child and his physical surroundings. I'he idea of enhancing a learning 
process through enhancing the physical environment is not new. What is new, however, is an 
increasing awareness of the extent to whi':h individual differences among children relate to 
the ways in wliich they learn in any giver environment. Accordingly, writers more often seek 
to offer architectural suggestions and to explicate educational rationales than to offer 
guaranteed solutions and philosophies. 

Twenty documents are available from the KRIC Document Reproduction Seivice. Com- 
plete instructions for ordering the documents are given at the end of the review. 



VITALIZING THE ENVIRONMENT 

The point of view that a child learns by 
interacting with a variety of environments 
underlies Loeffler's( 1968) discussion of the 
**prcpared enviromient.** She selects five 
l)r()ad educational concepts relating to early 
childhood education (dependence, indepen- 
dence, and interdependence; early stimula- 
tion and learning; manageable complexity; 
play; and teacher role) and identifies th(/:r 
architectural implications for the design of 
a preschool learning facility. After elabo- 
rating on the educational rationale behind 
each con )t, she presents specific archi- 
tectural interpretations whereby the concept 
can be realized in a learning environment. 

Osmon (1971) relates multiple environ- 
ments to thirty-five separate sets of design 
criteria in an illustrated discussion of the 
daily physical and program needs of a group 
child care facility. These design require- 
ments, or **patterns/' are organized accord- 
ing to distinct parts of the physical environ- 
ment. Osmon offers them as foci for a. 
continuing dialogue between early child- 
hood educators and architects, stressing that 



the patterns are subject to modification and 
change as new ideas and insights arise, 

The patterns are somewhat idealized in 
that their realization depends on adecjuate 
building funds and a degree of design free- 
dom that may not necessarily be availal)le 
in every situation. Since Osmon's fundamen- 
tal intention is to stimulate dialogue and 
to provide an environmental perspective for 
architects and educators, the patterns may 
seiTc as parameters for the evaluation of 
any given structure or design proposal. 
These patterns center about physical activity 
spaces (kitchen, entry, action area of the 
play yard, and S(^ forth), parts of the build- 
ing (lighting system, flooring, materials, and 
so forth), and overall design issues such as a 
multircalm environment designed for both 
adults and children and a iransiticn space 
for mother and child. 

U'aligina*s (1971) extensive analysis of 
environmental criteria for preschool day 
care facilities reflects contemporary concern 
for special consideration of the handicapped 
or otherwise disadvantaged child. His guide- 
lines for the planning and design of pre- 
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primary facilities siimmari/c cmTcnl trends 
in day care services and describe learning 
characteristics and curriculnm objectives for 
retarded, culturally deprived, and normal 
children. lie identifies the corresponding 
methods and activities necessary to achieve 
these educational objectives and discusses at 
length the kinds of supporting physical 
environments that might facilitate early 
learning. 

In considering the component parts of 
the physical environment, Waligura takes 
care to indicate where attention should be 
given to accommodating the special needs 
of the disadvantaged child, lie also stresses, 
however, that **the similar physical, social, 
emotional and intellectual characteristics 
which children share as children are greater 
than their individual differences'* (p. 7). 
Light, color, acoustics, climate control, 
interior surfaces, space, and flexibility are 
examined individually and as they inter- 
relate to influence all children's learning. 
Suggested planning and design require- 
ments for the preschool facility cover the 
education/training, ancillary, and adminis- 



rhc carefully /jrcfxircd Icarninif cnvi- 
ronnirni ran rncoura^r the yoanji^ 
chiliU-tr^iiovc freely and easdy hetiecen 
individual activities and small i>r'>n/) 
activities as his needs and inclinations 
demand. The /physical enviromnent 
should subtly aid this i}nf)ortant mo- 
bdity as well as enabling the child to 
become self-sufficient an.d gradually 
less dependent on the adult for inany 
of his needs. Locfflcr p, f) 



irativc areas as well as storage, furniture, 
and safety. In conclusion, four hypothetical 
case studies illustrate the planning and 
design process necessary for realizing ihe 
guidelines the author has presented. 

Rasmussen (11)58) treats various tech- 
niques for vitalizing the learning environ- 
ments of young children. Her presentation 
is amply supplemented with photographs, 
line drawings, and descriptions of ways to 
arrange vooms with centers of interest for 
science, art, dramatics, library, and other 
areas. She focuses her discussion primarilv 
on techniques for solving crowding and 
space problems through the careful arrange- 
ment of furniture and equipment. 

Papers by Emien (1970) and Henderson 
(1971) deal with various environmental and 
psychological factors relating to preschool 
- centers. Although neither document focuses 
specifically on the physical requirements of 
such facilities, both provide substantive 
theoretical discussion for educator- 
architect dialogues on vitalizing early 
learning environments. 

Kmlen questions public attitudes of dis- 
paragement toward child care that is pri- 
vately arranged in neighborhood homes. 
He cites research to show that the wide- 
spread nonuse of organized facilities is 
based on realistic alternative patterns of day 
care behavior. He discusses various determi- 
nants of day care use and suggests that an 
unde rstanding of utilization behavior is the 
key to developing quality day care of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

Henderson's report specifies how certain 
psychological principles may be used to 
provide an effective learning environment 
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foryoung children. These principles include 
the use of modeling in obser\'aiional learning 
situations and the use of environmental cues 
for behavioral modification. He points out 
important assumptions in the program: 
responsibility for learning must rest with 
the student, and an effective learning envi- 
ronment must reinforce children's purpose- 
ful and constructive behavior. 

Realizing the Concept 

Trends in educational facilities planning 
reflect a strong desire to individualize the 
learning environment to suit particular 
needs and occasions. Many authors of early 
childhood documents specifically state that 
their treatment of the subject is intended 
to serve as resource data rather than as 
rigid guidelines for the planning and design 
of such centers. For this reason the educator 
may find it valuable to **shop around" by 
consulting those documents dealing with 
existing facilities, or those proffering recom- 
mended equipment and furnishings. 

Seventeen European child care facilities 
receive attention from Utzinger (1970) in 
his narrative and photographic account of 
such facilities in London, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Uppsala, and Zurich, He pre- 
sents prototype plans, diagrams, and pic- 
tures of playrooms and playgrounds in the 
various day nurseries, nursery schools, play- 
grounds, and recreation centers encountered 
on his study tour. Thirteen general recom- 
mendations and forty specific obser\'ations 
regarding indoor and outdoor play areas 
conclude the monograph. 

Abramson (1970) illustrates a wide rang: 



of creative answers to socictN's demands 
for early education facilities. His ircatnicnt 
reflects the current interest in dynamic 
learning environments for youni^ children 
and documents unique solutions to a num- 
ber of different kinds of program needs and 
budget restrictions. He describes new ( en- 
ters constructed specifically for early edu- 
cation and old facilities, such as storefronts 
and warehouses, successfully remodeled to 
meet today's preprim;?ry needs and 
standards. 

In each center, Abramson identifies speci- 
fic educational criteria in terms of operatinj; 
architectural solutions. Among the facilities 
sur\'eyed are a prototype for a commernal 
child care center and an old house renovated 
to meet a neighborhood's child care needs. 
He also reports an experiment in balancing 
the child's freedom of choice with his basic 
capacity for learning through the arrange- 
ment of selected environments offering 
maximum freedom of physical movement 
within carefully designed play areas. Other 
creative approaches include concentrating 
on developing a sense of intimacy within a 



There can be no doubt that threat cr 
I ca rning opportun it ii *s niu s t be o ffi led 
to two- three- and four- year-old chil- 
dren. And in inany cases, such oppor- 
tunities can best be o ffered in a school 
situation. The problem then, becomes 
twofold: to develop progratns that will 
not limit children in their development, 
and to create facilities in which easy 
learning can ta k e p hi ce. Ah ra m so n 

(1970) f). 3 

-71 ^ 
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lar^c building environment, using a store- 
front and an old refrigerator warehouse to 
meet child care needs of urban areas, and 
designing a school to obtain maximum eco- 
nomic benefits without sacrificing quality. 

Abramson concludes his presentatit)n 
with a discussion of an alternative early 
education approach designed for commu- 
nities where funds or public opinion limit 
the development of early education centers. 
This approach involves a toy library where 
educational play materials are loaned for 
use in private homes or in neighborhood 
cooperatives. 

Molloy (1972) gathers information on 
current developments in the planning and 
use of educational facilities into a resource 
catalog of interest to the early childhood 
educator. Many of the materials and 
techniques described can assist in the 
implementation of a multirealm environ- 
ment preschool. Significant innovations are 
supplemented with sketches and photo- 
glyphs wherever possible. Information 
sources include names and addresses of 
individuals and organizations whose ex- 
periences qualify them to provide the most 
accurate information available. 

Kohn (1970) describes structural, func- 
tional, and design features for a Montessori 
school. His heavily illustrated presentation 
emphiisi/cs use of a precast concrete 
building system and the need for flexibility 
in early learning center spaces. 

A brief paper by Ilaring and others 
([19()8]) describes the physical facilities of 
the education unit of the Child Develop- 
ment and Mental Retardation Center at the 
University of Washington. A floor plan 



llic ( nvironmcnt can create an atinos- 
f)hcrc in ivhich learning is natural and 
conducive to the learning process. 
Even the doors, walls, and floor sur- 
faces can enhance the learning process 
and serve as effective assistants to the 
staff* Design can illustrate spatial and 
temporal concepts. It can create a 
sense of privacy or a sense of commu- 
nity. It can be rela.xed or stimulating. 
It can encourage independence and 
offer security. It can he adaptable, 
versatile, flexible and orderly; and in 
so being, it can encourage these charac- 
teristics in the people who live and 
work therein. It can also be simple 
and beautiful. Waligura (1971 ) 



supplements the text. 

An article in Modern Schools (*The 
Learning Place" 1972) describes a one and 
onc-lialf acre learning center with a total 
electric, three-level preschool offering, 
among its multiple environments, an oper- 
able weather station, a boulder-strewn "ad- 
venture village,'' a scribble wall, and a 
vegetable garden. 

An early learning center in Brooklyn and 
a day care center in Washington, D.C., 
designed on the premise that a child's 
prcprimary environment can enrich his edu- 
cational, cultural, and social experiences, 
receive attention in an article published in 
Progressive Architecture (**Lcarning through 
Design'^ 1972). 

Gordon (1969) presents a developmental 
setting for disadvantaged preschool children 
and recommends a physical layout for an 



(Mrly c(lu( .It iori fhissrooni. Tlu* (*las.sr(>om*s 
l)asi( pliysit.il design is tlcsnii)ctK sh jwing 
units lor adult use, ineliiding an ohseiA .u ion 
room for p.uenls and stall, and children's 
IcMlures sudi as a window utiil. special 
handrail, .md housekeepini; utiil. lie (on- 
eludes that teachers and slaff lor such a 
( enter should have theoretical and pr.ietical 
exprrience with normal eliildreirs learnini; 
and behavior hefore evaluatiuj,; and edu- 
catini» handicapped children. 

Il<»\vse (1971) reports on tlie use of 
ninhile facilities in preschool instrucliir.i 
programs. S\v: surveys three major nu)l)ile 
programs delivering presdiool instruct ion. d 
materials to lural and migraiU diildren. In 
addition to a pliysical deseripticm of tlie 
niohile unit, she includes descriptions of the 
popid.ition seivcd, program operation, staf- 
fing, .md curriculum of the three nu)l)ile 
systems. 

PLANNING AND STANDARDS 

In a manual designed t(^ facilitate the 
planning of day caic ceiuers, Sale (11)70) 
relates (lay care goals and principles to 
programs lor infaius, toddlers, and pre- 
schoolers. After giving special attention to 
staff, parents, and connnunity aspects of 
such centers, she discusses equipmeiu, 
supplies, and various architectural compo- 
nents influencing the successful operation of 
child care facilities. In addition, she includes 
a partial list of resources for the purchase 
of e<pii|)nieiH and supplies and supplements 
her j)reseiUation with practical suggestions 
for designing and constructing imerior 
furnishings. 



///(• //'///// /.\ tliiil tlii-rc i\ iH) tnit' 

litni, ifw lucfls, the di sirr\, and ///<■ 
nttitiulrs of ( /lihhcii and Inirculs dith'f\ 
tind A// tilt' proi^nniis tn (dh 'cd 
must differ, Xor is there tutal ai^iet - 
iiient that early education sehnnls art 
really useful fnr ynuu<f ehildretL 
. \s one she/ttie /)ut it. '7 'nfnr- 
tuntiiely, Si luxd turns hids off H7/v 
take turncd-nn three-yiur-nhh and 
dumf) the))} i)t a srhmd, until lee have 
))iade su)'(' that the selmnl is {^nin{f tn 
s:ti)nulate tlieir lcarni)ii^ and < reatiritw 
rather tha)\ erush it ?** Ahnnnsnn 
(1970) p, .) 



The Uni\ersiiy of Georgia (19()9) pidj- 
lished a conference report on various aspects 
of the plamnng and developmeiU of pre- 
primary facilities. The report discusses 
the educator's role in the planning 
process and what the architect needs to 
know for planning kindergarten facilities. 
Other topics include goals and programs 
for early childhood education, envin)nmen Is 
for learning, planning processes, parent-child 
education centers, facilities conversion and 
moderni/ation, rina?u:i:d resouices, facilities 
for preparing professional staff, and dis- 
cussion of a Monlessori school. 

A **total approach'* to educating disad- 
vantaged preschool y^aingstcrs is preseiUed 
by Hamlin ;nul others (l!)f)7). Their dis- 
cussion identi Ties learning enviromneni 
characteristics and includes a treatment of 
language experiences, concept de\ elopment. 
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.111(1 various adiiiinisiiMiivi* issues iclcvant Jo 
;i ccuirr ol this kind. 

Aaordini; lo Dcuisc h and odicrs (n.d.), 
raiiy childhood (enters can sijunilieanilv 
assist the disadvantaged eliild in overconiiniL; 
liis or her learning delieieneies. Guidelines 
are recommended for such areas as niani- 
pulaiivc toys, reading and listening, dolls 
and housekeeping, art* and outdoor plav. 
together witli descriptions oT the hloek 
alcove, luioiing booth, cubicles, toilets, 
storage, and observation facilities. The 
authors also give detailed infornrition con- 
cerning the square footage, contents, pur- 
poses, and ada|)tal)ility of these elements 
and describe educational (objectives as they 
may relate to the physical environment of 
an early learning program. To illustrate their 
guidelines, they describe and present floor 
plans for three existing facilities: a reno- 
vated house, a remodeled public school 
classroom, and a newiy designed early child- 
hood education center. 

Jacoli's ( 1 97 I ) substantive manual on the 
organizing, financing, and administering of 
day care centers in New York City provides 
a centralized source of infonnation on how 
to start a day e.'re centei. lie snneys sitr 
selection, variou: sources and methods of 
funding, health programs, accouiuing 
and management techniques, personnel 
selection, characteristics of the day care 
classrooiii, instructional materials, and 
equipment. 

The Illinois State Depai tment of Children 
and Family Services (1070) lists minimum 
standards required for licensing day care and 
nighttime cetiters in that slate. In addition 
to a secti(ni dealing with the physical plant. 



the puI)lication includes standards for 
organizing and administering such centers. 

Basic standards lor quality day lare (»r 
children under three years of age are 
published by the American Academv ol 
Pediatrics (IP7!). Inchuled in the manual 
are discussionsof basic [principles, adminis- 
tration, persomiel, records, programs, health 
seivices, murition, and facilities. 

Assessing the rcs|)onses of tnglish chil- 
dren to different enviromncnts in their plav, 
Ilobne and Massie (11)70) draw conclu- 
sions of interest to the wvhwn planner, edu- 
cational administrator, teacher, and parer t. 
rhe authors take their materials from three 
complementary approaches: a neighborhood 
substudy of two contrasting areas, one very 
old and one fairly recently developed; 152 
playgrounds from different lt)cal authority 
areas; and existing facilities for children*s 
play in twenty different loc;d ;tnthority 
areas. They eX;imined the comparative 
attractiveness of a playgnnind in terms of 
how far childrc<i will travel t(» get to it, its 
popul:nity,diversityof equipment, size, and 
enviromnental setting. In addition to pre- 
senting data conceriung chi!dren*s plav 
needs and faci]itii?s requirements, the report 
discusses the administration and financing 
of children's recreational iae^ilitiest 

RESOURCES 

The Education Development Center 
(n.d.) has published a three-p;u*t materials 
list for those teachers setting up classrooms 
based on the jpen approach to education. 
The materials are divided into those that 
can be **scrounged,'* obtained at little or 
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no cost, or purchased. The last category 
is intended primarily as a reference source 
because the costs of the materials listed 
probably would impose too great a burden 
on the budgets of Head Start, community 
action, or day care center classroo:Tis. 



A school for yoinii; children sho i-d 
vntice the child to learn through care- 
fully presented stimuli that beckon 
the child to explore, to question, and 
to assimilate knowledge and under- 
standing through his own experimen- 
tation. Loefjler (1968) p. 13 



Equipment and supplies tested and ap- 
proved for use with preschool and school- 
age children receive attention in a catalog 
published by the Association for Childhood 
Education International (1968). The first 
section of the catalog suggests equipment 
suitable for nursery school, kindergarten, 
primary, or intermediate groups. Equipment 
lists are broken into classifications— art 
and craft, audiovisual, basic classroom, com- 
puting and measuring, music, play, and sci- 
ence. Each listing includes manufacturer's 
designation, distributors, and age range. The 
catalog concludes with a directory of manu- 
facturers and distributors. 

The first of a series of bulletins published 
by the Rhode Island State Department of 
Education (1969) considcs the importance 
of a physical environment planned especially 
for kindergarten children. The document 
gives suggestions for i . * creative furnishing 
of interest spaces such as housekeeping, 
science, and painting arci* ». Guidelines for 



selecting equipment list specific materials 
needed for academic activities, water and 
sand play, and science experiences. Also 
considered are outdoor equipment, audio- 
visual aids» and standard classroom materials. 
An overall cost estimate for the equipping 
of a kindergarten supplements the text. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

The Council for Exceptional Children . 
(1971) provides an annotated bibliography 
of facilities documents relating to handi- 
capped and gifted children. Among the 
document's 91 entries are texts, journal 
articles, research reports, and program guides 
treating such topics as environmental inllu- 
ences, acoustics, architectural programming, 
building design, classroom arrangement, 
design needs, lighting, sanitary facilities, 
and space utilization. Subject and author 
indexes supplement the document. 

An annotated bibliography on all aspects 
of day care is published by the KRIC 
Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Educa- 
tion (Howard 1971). Topics include pr()- 
gram, staff, building, equipment, licensing 
and standards, financing, governmental in- 
volvement, and community support. Order- 
ing information for all titles is included. 

A selected bibliography of documents per- 
taining to early childhood facilities (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 1970) categorizes items 
in four sections: nursery and kindcigarten 
facilities, nlaygroundsand related ec^iiipnient 
for e: ...dnoodi classrooms for early 
educational facilities, and plannin ,5 for child- 
hood education facilities and rel iled issues. 
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The relationship oi' the young child to 
his ciivironmcnl is the locus of an annotated 
bibliography published hy the University of 
Michigan (1970). Intended as a source ol* 
inrorniation as well as a directory ofinior- 
niation sources, the hihiiography contains 
extensive annotations dealing with a wide 
range oT topics. 
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RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 

Current thinking on day care facilities stresses the child's learning through inter- 
acting with a variety of environments. (Loeffler 1968) 

The effective learning environment must reinforce children's purposeful and 
constructive behavior. (Henderson 1971) 

Early education centers have been successfully established in private homes» 
storefronts, and warehouses. (Abramson 1970) 

Private day care centers in neighborhood homes can offer realistic alternatives 
to organized public facilities. (Emlen 1970) 

Mobile learning facilities can provide preschool instructional materials to migrant 
and rural children. (Howse 1971) 
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